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Below is an adapted snippet from a larger piece of writing. 


Is the less we know, the better? Robert Nozick’s (1974) experience machine thought experi- 
ment presents the option of the world as it is versus a simulated world designed to adhere to 
your desired pleasures. The thought experiment was initially designed to refute the well-being 
theory of hedonism, but it also hits on another pertinence: What is the value of consciousness? 
Is it vital that we know the ‘truth’, no matter how harsh it may be? For Cioran, consciousness 
isn’t all that, for consciousness leads to the desire to know. But many things, simply put, can- 
not be known. Let us thus explore precisely what Cioran (1992, 58) means when he describes 
consciousness as an open wound in the heart and how he would prefer to live without it. 

Let us start at the beginning, with the original organic man, who existed before the breach 
of consciousness. Life was not so bad for the original organic man, our most authentic self, 
synonymous with the primitive animal. Thus, the original organic man was not equipped with 
the consciousness that we now possess. But, along the evolutionary path, we experienced a fall 
into time, essentially producing higher-reasoning capabilities and an advanced consciousness 
(Dienstag, 2006, 122). (A fall into time: a consciousness capable of conceptualising time and, 
eventually, everything that exists within it — values, ‘progress’, and historical narratives.) 

In essence, the fall into time produced the abstract man, who is responsible for the afore- 
mentioned higher-reasoning. But what is important at this juncture is that we did not entirely 
surrender the original organic man, for we still retain some primitiveness. Thus, alongside the 
abstract man, we have the organic man. The organic man possesses a greater focus on the self 
with, for example, a will to pursue innate desires. At its most elementary, the organic man 
may deny reasoned conclusions or what is deemed rational if these conclusions conflict with 
their subjective desires. But most of the time, our abstract counterpart will step in and state 
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that such acts violate the constructed norm. We can also describe the organic man as respon- 
sible for emotions and feelings or how we might experience an irrational fear. For example, 
we might conjure up thoughts of a ghost story at night. Through the abstract man, we know 
such thoughts to be nothing more than a myth, yet we subtly retain an irrational fear due to 
our organic nature. 

We can thus already see a contradiction, a conflict between the organic and the abstract. 
But it is nothing serious; I'll have likely forgotten about the ghost story by tomorrow, and I'll 
thus sleep like a log. But there is something much more sinister in the conflict, for Cioran 
(1992, 122) recognises man’s condition as an irreversible tragedy due to the fall into time and 
the abstract man. Let’s see why. 

First, with higher-reasoning and critical thinking capabilities, we asked questions about the 
world around us, which led us to question the meaning of life. This generated the conclusion, 
for some, that the world is infinite — eternal — and meaningless. As Cioran (1992, 113-114) 
states: 


the world has no meaning; irrational at the core ... Meaning is conceivable only 
in a finite world, where one can reach something ... Infinity renders impossible 
any solution to the problem of meaning (emphasis in original). 


As a result — in response to the void of meaning — we conceptualised and constructed 
moral values, culture, and societal norms. For example, we sought to develop values and 
norms as grounding for meaning through higher consciousness and language — components 
of the abstract man. But, according to Cioran, this activity is ultimately futile, for it presup- 
poses that there is an endpoint or an answer of some kind. As Cioran (1992, 113) states above, 
“Meaning is conceivable only in a finite world’, and so, in essence, we construct abstract re- 
sponses in an attempt to provide an answer or ‘solution’ to an unsolvable or unanswerable 
element of life; any answer or ‘solution’ is ultimately a subjective interpretation, because we 
cannot understand an infinite world. 

Furthermore, the abstract man, and the ability to ruminate objectively, leads us to concep- 
tualise organic components, which Cioran describes as a grave error, for what is organic can 
only be understood subjectively. For example, attempts to understand death or even overcome 
our fear of it are futile. Giving meaning to death through the way of values and morality is 
a futile attempt to conceptualise what is an innate fear: “it is absolutely impossible to cancel 
an organic fear by way of abstract constructs” (Cioran, 1992, 17; Dur, 2019, 72). Thus, to 
feel close to death and yet have no fear, by way of abstract conceptualisation, is, for Cioran, 
impossible. 
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However, there are, of course, examples of cultural constructions where death, or to die, 
has been recognised as an honour — something that one does not seek to avoid but instead 
achieves. In sucha case, there may be the potential to cancel an organic fear — the fear of death 
— through the abstract construction of cultural values. Still, it remains ambiguous whether 
an organic fear like death can be overcome absolutely through abstract conceptualisation. For 
example, even if death is a championed act, does the person about to die still have an organic 
response? Do their heart rate and blood pressure increase? Do their pupils dilate, and do they 
become overwhelmed by a single focus? In essence, does such a person still have an organic 
anxiety response, despite their abstract beliefs? It seems likely that there would be organic 
qualities in the moment of death, and in such a case, an organic fear, no matter how minimal, 
would still be present. 

Still, our ability to abstract and objectify brings greater facticity, for we develop a greater 
understanding of the world around us, and our ability to do so can help us perform actions 
more considerate towards others. For example, we can perceive injustice through conceptual 
constructions of what is ‘right’ or ‘good’, thus utilising such perceptions to bring about justice. 

Yet, suppose we refer to the aforementioned point regarding construction of moral values 
and societal norms. In that case, we can see how Cioran might respond to the futile attempt 
to amend injustice: The abstract man shows us that the world is meaningless and arbitrary 
— neither just nor unjust. But, as beings capable of abstraction, we manufacture injustice 
as existing in the world, even when components result from mere arbitrariness. Then, the 
abstract man attempts to amend all injustice through the pursuit of ‘progress’. But, for Cioran 
(1992, 81), there is no progress; what is progress is merely subjective and relative to its place 
in time: 


Am I much better off because I live today rather than four thousand years ago 
in Ancient Egypt? It is silly to pity those who lived in times we don’t like, who 
did not know Christianity or the discoveries of modern science ... Each historical 
epoch is a world in itself, closed off and certain of its principles, until the dialectic 
movement of historical life creates a new, equally limited and deficient form. 


Thus, the abstract man can cause great torment, for we rely on it to understand things that 
cannot be understood. We ruminate on thoughts about the world; ‘why is it the way it is?’. 
We wish to overcome fears such as death by attempting to understand it. But, one can never 
understand death, and yet the abstract man gives the hope that one can. 

As such, Cioran believes that we’re better off without our abstract side, thus favouring a 
return to the original organic man — that primitive blissful ignorance. But, alas, this is not 
possible, for man has fallen into time, and the process cannot be reversed: 
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Knowledge is the plague of life, and consciousness, an open wound in its heart. Is 
it not tragic to be man, that perpetually dissatisfied animal?...If I could, I would 
renounce my condition on the spot, but what would I become then, an animal? I 
cannot retrace my steps (Cioran, 1992, 58, emphasis in original). 


Thus, we are condemned, and we must learn to deal with our irreversible, tragic condition 
— namely, our perception of death, inevitable suffering, the pursuit of insurmountable injus- 
tice, and perpetual dissatisfaction — generated by our ability to perceive on a higher level 
(Dienstag, 2006, 122)". 

But despair not, for Cioran offers a (sort of) solution to this tragic doom. One of the 
most effective ways to deal with this tragedy is to negate the abstract man. Now, let me state 
explicitly that this does not imply that one must attempt to live like a primitive animal. Instead, 
start by recognising attempts at abstraction, or at least abstractions that are problematic. Thus, 
it is useful to think about deceitful abstractions that act as ‘substitutes for life’, such as spiritual, 
cultural, and moral beliefs that might provide solace and meaning but nonetheless deprive us 
of certain freedoms (Dur, 2019, 17-18). If one learns to recognise them, one can begin to 
operate outside of their respective frameworks and can thus stop chasing understanding for 
that which cannot be understood. 

As such, one is returning to themselves, their organic man, and no longer relying on ab- 
stract constructions as a source of purpose. Thus, one might learn to worry less about meaning, 
realising that we can never find it objectively, and instead enjoy more of their organic desires. 
For example, think of that which (a) we cannot fully rationalise and (b) speaks to us on a 
subjective level (beauty, art, music, for example). To revel in such subjective enjoyment is 
to be Cioran’s authentic being, stripped of abstract, conceptual illusions and diving into true 
sources of inspiration and creativity. 

Cioran is archetypal of the organic man in his aphoristic writing style, where the language 
used within an aphorism might be revised, but its content, or theme, shall remain the same. 
That is, with the aphorism, one does not revise the underlying theme, lest it becomes an essay, 
for it was written in a moment of inspiration that is, especially in Cioran’s case, a direct result 
of a present emotion or feeling, whether pleasurable or painful. 

In essence, Cioran advocates for one to worry less about understanding the world because 
whatever conclusion you reach will carry no objective truth. Instead, revel in your essence, 
your subjectivity. A piece of music, a painting, or a moving phrase that does something for 


' Organic man: ‘I’m the centre of the universe! Everything in life, all experience and perception, flows through 
my consciousness. I thus feel incredible value and importance in myself.’ Abstract man: ‘You lack any kind of 
importance. Your being is inessential, and the universe would be no different without you in it” (See Nagel (1978) 
for a similar comparison.) 
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you, which you cannot fully rationalise, is the essence of your being and your authentic source 
of inspiration. 

Yes, there are countless ways to refute such a line of thought, which most often resides in 
an appeal to practicality: *>how could such subjective living be achieved?’. (Practicality has 
always been a burden for abstract philosophy.) But such thoughts, nonetheless, remain im- 
mensely valuable, especially through the existentialist lens. There are loves and enjoyments, 
such as music and art, that cannot simply be explained. Such loves don’t need to be analysed 
and conceptualised, for doing so shall achieve no objective end. But, at the same time, it is 
unnecessary to jettison all conceptualisation (after all, you’re reading conceptual babble) for 
some conceptual systems of (say) normative morals are incredibly beneficial. However, the 
idea is to not go overboard: recognise issues of practicality in both (1) attempting to bring to 
life pure theory and (2) living entirely subjectively. 
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